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Stabilization of Employment and Income 


By M. B. Fotsom 
Treasurer, Eastman Kodak Company 


E establishment of the National Industrial 
Conference Board in 1916 is closely associated 
with studies which Magnus Alexander made of 

labor turnover. For a number of years after that, in- 
creasing attention was given by management to this 
problem and to the heavy costs involved in high turn- 
over. Detailed analyses of the causes of labor turnover 
are now more or less standard practice in personnel 
work. 

Over the years, however, management has ceased to 
study this question as it should, and perhaps it would 
be well if the problem were approached anew. The wide 
variations that have occurred in labor turnover are 
indicated on Chart 1, based upon data collected by 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics from a 
large and representative 
number of manufacturers. 
This chart shows the sepa- 
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a sharp drop and then a fairly steady decline. The low 
point for recent years was reached in 1936, but even in 
that year of steadily improving business, turnover was 
still 40%; layoffs were 24%, and the balance represented 
workers who left for various reasons. Management 
should not be satisfied as long as such high turnover 
exists. Many companies in this country, some of them 
even in seasonal industries, show much lower rates than 
this, and some have records that are well below 10%. 

It is possible, of course, to have high labor turnover 
in individual companies and yet have the employee 
obtain good year-round employment. This is not likely, 
however, as there is generally a gap before the employee 
finds another job, especially in the case of layoffs and 
during periods of widespread unemployment. 

The value of a low turn- 
over to the employer is 
obvious. It cuts down the 

“©” cost of training new work- 
ers, the policies of a com- 
lo pany are better understood 
by a person long in the serv- 
ice, and relations in general 
between the employer and 
the worker are better. The 
worker, of course, benefits 
from the steady job—his 
chief desire. 
A low turnover is general- 
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able hours of work and a fair deal are essential. A well- 
rounded program of employee benefits—life insurance, 
sickness benefits, pensions, vacations-with-pay, profit- 
sharing—together with foreman training, plays an 
important part in maintaining a stable force. 

Unless the company happens to be situated in an 
industry where there is very little fluctuation in busi- 
ness during the year, it is also necessary for the manage- 
ment to go further and strive to provide steady work. 


AssuRED ANNUAL INCOME AND EMPLOYMENT 


Second only to the security which a worker feels 
from having a job is the desire for assurance that the 
job is permanent. Confidence in steady employment is 
essential to the normal spending and saving habits of 
the average person. That many companies are recog- 
nizing this need is evident from the announcement in 
recent months of a number of guaranteed employment 
or wage plans. This type of assurance to the worker 
is of comparatively recent origin. According to a recent 
ConFERENCE Boarp study, the first plan of this kind 
was adopted by the Columbia Conserve Company in 
1917. The more widely-known plan of the Procter and 
Gamble Company was put into effect in 1923. The 
motive back of these plans is undoubtedly the desire 
to assure the employee of a steady income and at the 
same time to increase his productive efficiency. 

These guarantee plans may be divided into two 
classes: the first guarantees an income, in dollars, usu- 
ally on an annual basis; the second guarantees a num- 
ber of weeks of work per year. 


Guaranteed Income 


A typical plan providing a guaranteed income to the 
employee includes the following features. Sales for the 
coming year are estimated, and the proportionate labor 
cost of production is determined from past experience. 
A wage fund is then set up equal to this amount. When 
the wage fund exceeds wages, the excess is paid in 
bonuses. When wages exceed the fund, the workers 
become indebted to the company for the equivalent 
production. Provisions are usually made for a reduc- 
tion in the weekly amount, with minimum limits, if 
the fund continues to operate at a deficit. The Nunn- 
Bush Shoe Company, for instance, which guarantees 
52 pay checks a year, establishes a fund equal to 20% 
of the wholesale value of estimated sales. Weekly 
wages are paid equal to the hourly rate before the plan, 
multiplied by the average hours worked per week. 
When the fund has a surplus, the excess is distributed 
pro-rata. When the fund is overdrawn, the hours may 
be reduced, or they may be maintained in a period of 
rising business until the deficit is made up by increas- 
ing sales. 

Another plan, that of the Hormel Company in the 
meat-packing industry, pays bonuses based on what it 


would cost to add extra employees when production 
exceeds the estimated quota. 


Guaranteed Employment 


The Procter and Gamble plan is a typical example 
of guaranteed employment. Under it the hourly worker 
with two years’ service is assured not less than 48 
standard (now 40-hour) weeks’ work a year, less time 
lost by holidays, disability, voluntary absence, emer- 
gencies, etc. Hours may be limited to 75% of the 40- 
hour week in an emergency. 

This plan has been in operation since 1923 and is 
facilitated by the centralization of employment and 
by transfers of workers between departments. Em- 
ployees usually receive 52 weeks’ pay, including one 
week of vacation. Adoption of the plan was preceded 
by a study of the rate of consumption, and by changes 
in selling and warehousing policy to maintain year- 
round operation. 

The Armstrong Cork Company recently adopted a 
plan which guarantees a minimum of twenty-four hours 
a week to workers with five or more years’ service. It 
also contains some guarantee of hourly rate for the 
employee with one or more years’ service. 

The Namm Department Stores have just announced 
a plan guaranteeing 52 weeks of work to employees 
with over five years’ continuous service, the guarantee 
then being reduced gradually to 40 weeks for regular 
employees of one year’s service. One or two mail order 
houses have adopted a plan guaranteeing level pay for 
52 weeks, based on 40 hours a week. During some weeks 
of the year the employees work overtime, and during 
slack periods they work less than 40 hours, but they 
receive the same pay throughout the year. 

Differing somewhat from the plans briefly described 
above, is that which was announced recently by the 
General Motors Corporation. In this case, hourly work- 
ers who have been employed five: years or longer are 
guaranteed at least 60% of standard weekly. earnings 
throughout the year. For those with 2 to 5 years’ service, 
the plan guarantees at least 40% of standard weekly 
earnings up to the equivalent of 72 hours’ wages. The 
standard week is 40 hours, with time and one-half for 
overtime. When weekly earnings exceed 60% (or 40%) 
of the standard, the employee will repay the advances 
made to him at the rate of one-half the amount by 
which such earnings exceed 60% (or 40%) of standard. 
Should an employee die, his unpaid advances will be 
canceled. 


Safety Factors in Guarantee Plans 


There are a number of safety factors as far as the 
company is concerned, in nearly all these plans. They 
are generally restricted to employees with a number of 
years’ service, the employment guarantee usually ap- 
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plies to less than 52 weeks during the year, and, as a 
rule, the guarantee covers only a certain percentage of 
the worker’s pay. Limiting the plan to workers of five 
or more years’ service means that, in a typical com- 
pany, probably less than half of the workers would be 
affected. If these workers are guaranteed only two- 
thirds pay, then it would be necessary to make payment 
under the guarantee only in the event of a severe de- 
pression. As a general rule, of course, the workers of 
longer service are the last ones to be laid off in depres- 
sions and are seldom affected by seasonal fluctuations. 


Limitations and Prospects of the Plans 


If these restrictions are too great, the plans will pro- 
vide very little in the way of actual benefit to the em- 
ployee, even during a period of business recession, 
because the employees who are given the assurance 
are the ones who have had steady employment year-in, 
year-out, and are probably not very much worried 
about their jobs. In fact, the plans do not apply to 
those who are probably the most concerned. Very few 
companies could afford to have the guarantee apply to 
all workers except in an industry with little seasonal 
fluctuation, or in which work has been well stabilized 
beforehand. For all there is the danger of severe 
depressional unemployment. 

On the other hand, there is a psychological effect on 
the older employees, and also on the employees of 
shorter service who expect some day to be in the senior 
group. It would seem, however, that the chief benefit 
of these plans is that they will stimulate management 
to study intensively the problem of stabilizing employ- 
ment and lead to the adoption of methods to provide 
steady work. 

Guarantee plans, in themselves, will not stabilize 
employment. While an employer may provide his em- 
ployees with work or income when his business does not 
warrant it, he can continue to do so only for a limited 
time. It is also doubtful whether such plans will be 
adopted on a wide scale until employment has been 
stabilized within the individual companies, unless the 
plans are limited to a comparatively small group of 
workers who are already receiving steady employment. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act has raised a serious 
question as to whether some of the plans, which call for 
a constant weekly pay during the year, with under- 
time during the slack seasons and overtime at the peak 
season, can be continued.. Not only for this but for 
other reasons as well, there should be more flexibility 
of hours permitted under this Act. Averaging over a 
certain period of time should be permitted. 


Industry must face the problem of providing greater 
actual stability of production. If these plans will pro- 
vide an incentive to that end, they are highly desirable; 
but back of them all must be a painstaking study of the 
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means for providing continuous and stable rates of 
manufactured output in spite of seasonal fluctuations. 


THE STABILIZATION OF EMPLOYMENT 


Interest in methods of stabilization has been stimu- 
lated by the large amount of industrial unemployment 
during the recent depression years. The problem of 
providing steady employment throughout the cycle of 
prosperity and depression is one which is commanding 
much attention, but in the solution of which very little 
has been accomplished. Up to the present time, the 
two most important approaches to this question of 
cyclical unemployment in the United States have been: 
(a) the spread of employment by working fewer hours 
per week, and (b) the construction of public works in 
times of depression. The former is a function of indus- 
try, the latter a function of government. 


The problem of seasonal unemployment has been 
attacked more or less successfully by many concerns. 
Seasonal fluctuations in sales are apt to recur regularly 
each year and are, therefore, susceptible to analysis 
and measurement. Any successful method of seasonal 
control will of necessity provide the machinery to make 
the first steps in the direction of cyclical control more 
effective. 


The nature of some industries, such as building, makes 
seasonal stabilization extremely difficult, but actual 
experience in widely varying industries indicates that 
almost any manufacturing concern can do a better job 
in stabilizing employment than it has done, and that 
some concerns can accomplish a great deal. 


The various methods in use for seasonal control of 
manufacturing may be roughly classified into policies of 
(1) production, (2) distribution, and (3) personnel. 


Planned Production 


a. The most widely known production plan to elimi- 
nate seasonal fluctuations is one in which stocks are 
accumulated during the slack season and stored in 
anticipation of the coming sales peaks, production levels 
being kept reasonably constant throughout the year. 
It involves sales forecasting and long-range planning. 
This is the method in general use by the Eastman 
Kodak Company, and will be described in more detail 
It is also used by International Harvester, 
Procter and Gamble, Remington Rand, Otis Elevator, 
Hills Brothers, Walworth Company, Dennison Manu- 
facturing, American Radiator, and others. 


b. Some companies develop new products which have 
sales peaks in the normally slack season of the regular 
line. Examples of companies which have diversified 
their products in this manner are Welch Grape Juice; 
International Harvester Company; Graton and Knight 
Company; and the rubber companies, which have pro- 
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duced very extensive lines of shoes, coats, etc., to fill 
in the slack season. 

c. Some companies have made a reduction in the 
number of lines and styles in order to simplify produc- 
tion control. Allis-Chalmers, Westinghouse, Western 
Electric, and Firestone are good illustrations. 

d. Seasonal changes in styles and designs can be 
reduced to a minimum, and stable lines can be produced 
during slack seasons. This method is used by the 
Hickey-Freeman Company and the Dennison Manu- 
facturing Company. 

e. Others reclaim waste during dull periods or engage 
in construction projects. 

f. Some industries have cooperated with vendors in 
the purchasing of raw materials, tools, etc., to enable 
others to produce on a stable basis. If concerns in the 
consumers’ goods industries, where the most effective 
work can be done to stabilize employment, achieve 
results, there will be corresponding benefit to concerns 
in the heavy goods industries. 


Planned Distribution 

Among the policies of distribution which are being 
used to reduce seasonal fluctuations are the following: 

a. The stimulation of off-season demand by price 
changes. 

5. The employment of advertising to change con- 
sumer buying habits, or to develop new uses for 
products. 

c. The offer of special dealer discounts to encourage 
dealer ordering in the slack season. 

d. Sales contests. 

e. The development of export markets to offset 
domestic slack season. 

f. Distribution on an annual basis to large consumers. 

Some of the companies which are using these methods 
are the Hills Brothers, the telephone companies, The 
American Radiator Company and the General Electric 
Company. 


Personnel Policies 


The principal personnel policies tending to a. 


employment are: 

a. The transfer of employees from one department 
to another in the same plant, where the various depart- 
ments have different seasonal demands. This method 
has been worked quite successfully by many firms. 
The types of work must be similar and there should be 
no great difficulty in training employees for the new 
jobs. Several companies use the so-called “flying 
squadrons” to take care of peaks in the different 
departments. 


b. The offer of vacations in dull periods. 


c. Flexible working periods. This plan may prove 
difficult under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


STABILIZATION PLAN or Eastman Kopak CoMPANY 


The Eastman Kodak Company began its first experi- 
ments in accumulating stocks during the slack season, 
as a means of stabilizing roll film production, over 25 
years ago. The principle of stabilizing production has 
now been extended to practically all of the manufac- 
turing operations in the Rochester plants. 

The methods of stabilization involve three major 
steps: (1) sales forecast with its measurement of sea- 
sonal tendencies; (2) determination of production 
levels; and (3) control of stock levels. 


The Sales Forecast 


A reasonably accurate sales forecast is the most 
essential step in any program of production control. 
It is also one of the most difficult. For products which 
have been on the market for a number of years, it is 
very helpful to measure the long-term trends graphic- 
ally. Chart 2.shows such a graph of the quantity sales 
of Product B from 1904 to date. 


It is necessary that the sales forecast take into 
account the current state of business in general, special 
advertising or sales programs, new products, and com- 
petition. It is quite important, therefore, that the 
persons responsible for the sales forecasts consult with 
others in the sales, advertising and product develop- 
ment divisions. It is desirable that the forecast be made 
for at least one year in advance in order to make due 
allowance for the seasonal swing throughout the year. 


After considering all factors which may affect the 
sales trend, the projected line is entered on the chart. 
It is then read off month by month, and the proper 
seasonal adjustments are made for each month. The 
total sales for the year are therefore the sum of these 
adjusted monthly figures. The Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany uses the thirteen-period calendar, so that sales 
and production records are kept by periods of four 
weeks each instead of by standard months. 


Normal seasonal variations of sales, production and 
stock of Product B are shown on Chart 3. The heavy, 
solid line shows the normal seasonal variation for each 
four-week period in sales. It is expressed, for purposes 
of illustration, as a percentage of each period to the 
total year’s sales rate. It is noted, for instance, that 
sales during the 7th period are 14.8% of the year’s 
sales, while the 12th period’s sales are only 2.5%. 


Production and Stock Control 


The establishment of a production curve, also shown 
on Chart 3, determines the employment level and plant 
requirements for the year. Allowances for holidays 
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must be made, which would change the volume of 
production for any period, as shown on the chart, 
although the daily rate would remain unchanged. The 
drop during the two mid-summer periods is to take care 
of the demand for vacations. 

The determination of the amount of finished stock 
to be carried at all times of the year is the third step. 
The minimum stock will come at the point when the 
sales rate drops below the production rate, for then 
stocks begin to accumulate. The stock builds up until 
it reaches a maximum when the selling rate exceeds 
production. The time of the occurrence of the mini- 
mum stock, therefore, is taken as the starting point 
for the calculations. The minimum stock is usually 
the absolute minimum that can be carried at that time 
of year and yet give adequate service to customers. 
The stocks for each of the succeeding periods are de- 
termined by adding production and substracting sales 
for each of the periods in order, beginning with the 
minimum. The dotted line shown on Chart 3 illustrates 
this accumulation of stocks and is what is called a 


“normal” stock. In this particular case, it reaches a 
maximum of about 30% of the year’s supply at the end 
of the third period, and is approximately a three months’ 
supply at this point. 

In addition to seasonal fluctuations, there are apt 
to be wide and unpredictable variations on the sales 
from week to week, and from period to period. True 
stabilization must, therefore, provide some means of 
producing steadily in spite of both weekly and seasonal 
fluctuations. The stock must absorb the shocks, for an 
important function of a stock of goods, either finished 
or in process of manufacture, is to serve as a supply 
cushion to meet variations in requirements. This func- 
tion of stock is often overlooked. Stock-keepers fre- 
quently consider a definite stock figure as normal, and 
place orders to maintain this fixed level. The stock, in 
this kind of control, is not serving as a cushion to absorb 
fluctuations, but is serving only as a place of turnover. 
In-actual practice, then, this may result in sales fluc- 
tuations being passed on to production in an exagger- 
ated manner. Hence, the reason for introducing 
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minimum and maximum stock levels at such distances 
from the normal is to absorb the ordinary weekly and 
period sales fluctuations. 

Chart 4 is taken from the production-control records 
of one of Eastman’s important products. The pro- 
duction line for the two levels is indicated in the lower 
part as the dashed line, and actual production each 
week is plotted in the solid line. The normal stock line 
in the upper part is calculated in the same manner as 
the stock in Chart 3. It does not have the wide swings, 
as was the case in the previous chart, because the 
seasonal fluctuations in sales are much less pronounced. 
The maximum and minimum stock lines are shown. 
These two lines are placed at approximately 25% 
above and below the normal line. This 25% allowance 
works out quite satisfactorily for most products, 
although it may vary according to the product or its 
manufacturing conditions. These maximum and mini- 
mum lines may be considered as the key to the effec- 
tiveness of this stabilization program. 

By way of summary, therefore, the success of pro- 
duction stabilization is the result of, first, accurate 


CHART 5: SEASONAL 


sales forecasts; second, the absorption of the seasonal 
fluctuations by changing the normal stock level through- 
out the year; and third, the absorption of the weekly 
and period fluctuations through the establishment of 
maximum and minimum stock limits. 

The application of the principles described must be 
specific for each product. Some products, such as high- 
grade cameras, may require six months in the process 
of manufacture, while other products may take only 
a few days or a week to complete. Some classes of 
goods are in continuous production, while others are 
manufactured in job lots. 

In all cases it is highly desirable that a production 
control method should be established for each princi- 
pal producing department in total, as well as for each 
product. Individual products may fluctuate, but so 
long as the total is kept at a constant figure, stabilized 
production is accomplished. 


Results of the Eastman Plan 


What have been the results ? Chart 5 shows the sea- 
sonal variation in sales, production and employment 
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for the entire Kodak Park Plant, with about 10,700 em- 
ployees. The indexes cover the three years 1934, 1935 
and 1936, and are adjusted only to take care of the 
growth element during that period. The sales index 
is based on the dollar value of sales for all products 
manufactured at this plant. The production index is 
based upon man hours worked, and the employment 
index is based on the number of employees on the pay- 
roll. The low point in the production index is in mid- 
summer months when the vacation allowance is great- 
est. The thirteenth period is also a low point but in- 
cludes holidays and some shut-downs. In spite of the 
variation in production rates which may be due to 
vacations, holidays, illness, etc., the number of em- 
ployees on the payroll remained quite constant with 
maximum seasonal fluctuations in any one month of 
approximately 1% above or below the average, as 
compared with sales fluctuations of about 27%. 

The labor turnover rate for all causes for the three 
years 1935-1937 was 8%, or about one-fifth of the 
national average, while the lay-offs represented less 
than 1% of the number of employees. 


A method of stabilization such as that of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, which is typical of those used by a 
number of other companies, seems to be one which 
could be adopted by many concerns. Well-organized 
statistical and planning departments, which are essen- 
tial for this work, will also prove to be of value over the 
course of years to many other departments. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


In forty of the states, the unemployment compensa- 
tion laws have provisions for experience rating. In 
general, these plans provide a lower tax rate for the 
employer whose experience over a specified number of 
years shows that he has a low record of lay-offs. Under 
the Wisconsin plan, the funds are kept separately for 
each employer, and when his account reaches 10%, no 
further contributions are necessary except to maintain 
his fund at this level. Under most of the other state 
laws there is a pooled fund but the rates vary from 1% 
to 4 or 444%. The theory back of these projects is that 
an employer should be taxed in accordance with the 


amount of unemployment which he causes, and that 


this variation in rates will indirectly provide an incen- 
tive for the employer to stabilize his working force. 


Wisconsin has had the longest experience in unem- 
ployment compensation. Its experience indicates what 
we may expect under the other state laws which have 
merit-rating provisions. A recent study of 1,400 em- 
ployer accounts in Wisconsin, after four years of con- 
tribution and two years of benefit liability, showed that 
850 of these had no benefit claims at all, while 106 
accounts had been overdrawn and 273 had paid out 


over half. The study also showed that there were many 
striking differences in experience among employers in 
the same line of business. 


Over 1,000 Wisconsin employers will probably pay 
the 1% contribution rate in 1939, and the highest rate 
(3.2%) will apply to several hundred of the state’s 
employers under the law. 


The experience which the Eastman Kodak Company 
and other Rochester concerns had with the Rochester 
Unemployment Benefit Plan, before the state plans 
were enacted, also demonstrated that an unemploy- 
ment benefit plan can serve as a stimulant to manage- 
ment to provide steady work. The unemployment com- 
pensation laws should be an important factor in bring- 
ing about a substantial reduction in seasonal unem- 
ployment. 


It is necessary, however, that the unemployment 
compensation laws be simplified. They are now en- 
tirely too complicated and in only a few states are they 
being effectively administered. Wisconsin is one of 
the states in which the administration seems to have 
done a very good job. This matter is now actively 
being studied, and undoubtedly the plans, including 
the merit-rating provisions, will be simplified. 


It is important that merit- or experience-rating pro- 
visions be incorporated in those few state laws which 
now have no such provisions. Some of these are very 
important industrial states. All employers in the coun- 
try should be given this opportunity to have their 
taxes reduced if they succeed in reducing unem- 
ployment. 


CONCLUSION 


If management applies brains and effort to this prob- 
lem of stabilizing employment, real progress can be 
made. A careful study of the many plans which have 
been in successful operation for years would undoubt- 
edly reveal to the management of almost any company 
some plan which could be tried in that company. 


Plans guaranteeing employment or income or ad- 
vancing wages will serve as a stimulant to management 
to devise methods of avoiding lay-offs. The sliding 
scale of taxes in the unemployment compensation laws 
will provide an additional stimulant. The greatest 
urge should come from the real benefits to both worker 
and employer. Successful operation of these plans will 
give the worker a steadier job. The employer will 
benefit through lower turnover costs, greater use of 
plant and equipment, better industrial relations. All 
these factors tend toward reduced costs of production. 
The successful operation of plans in many companies 
leads one to hope that management can and will meet 
this challenge to provide steady work. 
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Chronology of Events Affecting Labor Relations 
February, 1939 


without authority of law in streets or public 
places; and solicitation of an intimidating nature. 


9 Proposal to Amend Labor Relations Act—Senator 


February 


1 Unemployment Insurance—Overriding a request 
of the Governor, New York Legislature approves 


a joint legislative committee to investigate al- 
leged inadequacies in administration of the State 
Unemployment Insurance law. 

N. L. R. B—One faction of the United Automo- 
bile Workers Union files complaint of “unfair 
labor practices” with the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board against Homer Martin, president of 
the other faction of the union. This is believed to 
be the first instance in which such a charge has 
been made against a union official. 


A.F.L. vs. Oregon—President of A. F. L. announces 
that his organization has filed a brief against 
Oregon law providing restrictions on union ac- 
tivities. 

Du Pont Employee Benefits—E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Company announces expenditures 
during 1938 for employee benefits amounting to 
$14,650,000 in addition to Social Security taxes. 
This includes protection against financial loss 
from sickness and accident, pensions, life insur- 
ance, vacations, bonuses, measures for industrial 
health and safety, and other items. 


A.F.L. Cultivates Textile W orkers—A. F. L. recon- 
stitutes the United Textile Workers of America 
and restores it to its former status in the Feder- 
ation as a move to compete with the C. I. O.’s 
Textile Workers Organizing Committee for union 
members in the textile industries. 


Oregon Labor Back at Work—A sharp decline in 
labor wars and strikes in Oregon is reported to 
have resulted from adoption of the initiative 
measure severely restricting the activities of 
organized labor. 


Unemployment Insurance Payments in 1938—The 
Social Security Board announces that benefit 
payments to workers under unemployment in- 
surance amounted during 1938 to more than 


$396,300,000. 


Flint Workers Protected—In the face’ of hostile 
demonstration by union sympathizers, the City 
Commission of Flint, Michigan, passes an ordi- 
nance to protect factory workers from molesta- 
tion inside or outside local plants. The ordinance, 
scheduled to take effect February 17, makes it 
a misdemeanor to molest or disturb workers in 
pursuit of their tasks, or in going to or returning 
from their work; prohibits assemblage of groups 


Burke of Nebraska introduces a bill radically 
amending the National Labor Relations Act. 
Provisions include appointment of new board of 
three, representing labor, employers, and the 
public respectively, limiting the board’s powers, 
defining strikes, permitting employers to request 
elections, and giving preference to craft unions in 
determining the agency for collective bargaining. 


10 Complaint Filed under Fair Labor Standards Act— 


First complaint in administration of Fair Labor 
Standards Act filed in New York when action is 
brought to require a shirt manufacturing company 
to pay salaries in accordance with prescribed 
minimum wage scale. 

Payroll Tax Revolt—Revolt against payroll taxes 
for social security gains headway in California 
as many business men pledge themselves to go 
to jail rather than contribute any more payroll 
taxes. 


11. Relief Payments Rise 28% in 193S—Social Sécurity 


Board reports that $2,995,705,000 was spent by 
federal, state and local governments during the 
calendar year 1938 for aid to the needy in the 
continental United States. This represented an 


increase of more than 28% over expenditures 
for 1937. 

Skilled Workmen Return to Reich—Two hundred 
skilled workers and their families from Milwaukee 
reported to be returning to Germany as a result 
of the Nazi government’s campaign to recruit 
skilled workers for German industries. Reason 
given for emigration is dissatisfaction with uncer- 
tainty of employment. 


12 Green Attacks C. I. O. Demands—A. F. L. president 


announces that peace between A. F. L. and C. 1.0. 
remains impossible so long as C. I. O. demands 
that all its 41 unions be accepted iz foto in what- 
ever consolidated organization might result from 
reunion of the two large federations. 

Lewis Fights Change in Labor Relations Act—C. 1.0. 
president calls for national campaign to defeat 
attempts to amend the National Labor Relations 
Act. 

Workers Alliance Proposes Pensions—Fusion of 
strength of unemployed and aged is proposed at 
convention of Workers Alliance, an organization 
of WPA Workers. To win backing of Townsend 
Plan supporters the Alliance will support a pro- 
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posal for pensions of $60 a month for persons 
over sixty years of age. 


AlcoaGrants Vacation-W ith-Pay—Aluminum Com- 
pany of America announces vacation-with-pay 
plan to cover 18,000 hourly paid employees. One 
week vacation will be given to employees with at 
least two years’ continuous service, and two 
weeks’ vacation to those with over ten years’ 
service. 


W age-Hour Enforcement—Wage-Hour Administra- 
tion secures first injunction under Fair Labor 
Standards Act against an Iowa manufacturer 
accused of paying his employees as little as 13 
cents an hour. 

C. I. O. Men Failed—Eleven C. I. O. union men 
are jailed in Los Angeles, and four others sought 
on charges of intimidating and extorting dues 
from workers at the plant of the Chrysler Cor- 
poration. 


Reo Union President Becomes Director—The presi- 
dent of the United Automobile Workers Union 
(local) in the Reo Motor Car Company becomes 
a member of the board of directors following the 
approval of this plan by the stockholders and his 
election by the company employees. Union head- 
quarters in Detroit criticizes this action, saying 
that a man should not be a company director 
and a local union president at the same time. 


Industrial Home Workers Protected—Wage-Hour 
Administration issues ruling that standards im- 
posed by Fair Labor Standards Act apply to all 
employers of industrial home workers coming 
under the Act, even when such work is done on 
a piece-work basis. Ruling becomes effective 


March 15th. 


Woolen Workers’ Minimum Wage—Special textile 
industry committee recommends that Wage- 
Hour Administration establish a minimum wage 
in the woolen industry of 36 cents an hour. This 
is only 4 cents under the 40-cent minimum which 
under the Act must be reached within three years. 
The recommendation approved by vote of all 
members on the committee except the labor 
representatives who held out for the 40-cent 
figure. 


New Fersey Labor Groups Make Peace—‘To pro- 
mote the interests of the worker regardless of 
which national organization his union is affiliated 
with” and as an example to unions in other sec- 
tions of the country, representatives of A. F. L. 
and C. I. O. unions in the waterfront industries 
in Bergen County, New Jersey, have organized 


the Eastern Bergen County Labor Industrial 
Council. 


20 Government Supports Wage Plan—Fair Labor 


Standards Act Administrator announces inter- 
pretations and rulings on the Act intended to 
facilitate plans of companies for providing a 
guaranteed annual wage. 


23 Enforcement of Labor Standards Act—In the first 


criminal proceedings in connection with adminis- 
tration of the Fair Labor Standards Act, a federal 
grand jury indicts a Massachusetts company for 
alleged violation of this Act. .The company is 
charged with failing to pay minimum wages and 
with falsifying company records to conceal this 
failure. 

Model’s Hips—Young lady model appeals to the 
New York State Labor Relations Board. Says 
she was discharged, allegedly because her hips 
were too big (“although they are virtually per- 
fect”) but actually because of her activity in 
organizing the Professional Models Union of 
America. Employer insists that neither hips nor 
union activity were the reason, but that she was 
not just what the company needed. When it 
developed that the company does a considerable 
business in interstate commerce, the case is 
referred to the National Labor Relations Board. 

Strike Ends—Sudden strike in three plants of 
Chrysler Corporation ends with filing of petition 
to National Labor Relations Board for election 
among employees in Plymouth plant to determine 
which faction of the U.A.W.A. should be recog- 
nized as sole bargaining agency. 


24 Bill to Increase Relief Benefits—Hearings open on 


Byrnes Bill that would pay unemployment com- 
pensation benefits from $5 to $15 per week to 
make benefits uniform throughout the country, 
to liberalize old age benefits and relief, and to 
centralize public works agencies under a new 
public works department. 


N.L.R.B. Director for Southern California is 


quoted as saying in an address “I’ll tell you 
frankly, when we go into a hearing the employer 
hasn’t got a chance.” 


27 = Sit-down Strikes Outlawed—In a5 to 2 decision, 


the United States Supreme Court ruled against 
the N.L.R.B. in the case of the Fansteel Corp. 
and held that law violation and seizure of com- 
pany property were valid grounds for discharge 
of employees even if employer was guilty of un- 
fair labor practice as defined in the law. In two 
other cases the Court found that Board decisions 
were not supported by adequate evidence. 
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Contest for Foremen 


VENTS of recent years have demonstrated how 

great an influence foremen and supervisors exercise 
over the attitude and morale of those whose work they 
direct. How do the foremen themselves regard their 
responsibilities and opportunities for promoting the 
interests both of the company and of the employees 
under their supervision ? 

To discover what foremen are doing to promote 
esprit de corps in their companies, THE CONFERENCE 
Boarp is sponsoring a prize contest. A facsimile of part 
of the announcement of this contest is shown below. 
It has been prepared as a mailing piece in the hope that 
companies will secure a sufficient number from THE 


the question: 
“What Can a Foreman Do 
to Build High Morale 


in His Department?” 


@ HOW can he bring out the best in his men, stimulate 
team work, make them better and happier employees and 
citizens? 


@ HOW can he work with other foremen and his superiors 


CONFERENCE Boarpb to mail one to each of their 
foremen. 


Every company that encourages its foremen to com- 
pete will help to secure a large participation in the con- 
test, which is highly desirable if the results are to pre- 
sent a true picture of foreman attitude. Also, partici- 
pation by its foremen should benefit the company itself 
because the very act of thinking the problem through 
and setting down his thoughts will lead each foreman 
unconsciously to check his own performance against 
the ideal behavior that he is outlining. 

THE CONFERENCE Boarp will be glad to furnish each 
associated company as many copies of the announce- 
ment as may be needed. 


PRIZES 


$100 awarded for the statement judged to be best 
$50 awarded for the second best 
$25 awarded for the third best 
$5 awarded for each of the five next best 


RULES JUDGES 


1. The contest is open to any foreman, VIRGIL JORDAN 


acting foreman, assistant foreman or to President, The Conference Board 
anyone occupying a corresponding posi- 
tion in any company associated with the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 


2. Write not over 1,000 words. 


W.L. BATT 


President, S K F Industries, and Chair- 
man, Advisory Council on Industrial Re 
3. Give your name, title, department, _Jatigfis, The Conference Board. 
company and home mailing address in 


the upper left hand corner of the first 


to increase smooth operation and friendly feeling through- 


out the organization? 


@ HOW much of this can he accomplish by himself, and in 


what ways can management help him realize the fullest pos- 


sibilities of his job? 


Any foreman, acting foreman, assis- 
tant foreman, or anyone occupying 
a corresponding position in any com- 
pany associated with The Conference 
Board is eligible. 

Any foreman who has ideas should 
not hesitate to compete. What is 
‘wanted is not a literary masterpiece, 


but a letter containing real ideas and 
giving evidence of a sincere effort to 
work out practical principles of good 
foremanship. 

Literary style is of minor impor- 
tance. Letters submitted will be 
judged on the basis of honesty of 
expression and value of suggestions. 


page of your letter. 


4, If you wish this information held con- 
fidential, please write the word “Confi- 
dential” at the upper right corner of 
your entry, opposite your name and 
address. 


5. All letters become the property of 
The Conference Board. 


6. The decision of the judges will be 
foal 


~ 7. The contest will close April 15, 1939. 


HAROLD B. BERGEN 
McKinsey, Wellington & Company 


L. C. MORROW 


Editor, Factory Management and Main: 
tenance, McGraw-Hill Publishing Com. 
pany, Inc. 


HAROLD F. BROWNE 


Director, Management Research Division, 
The Conference Board. 


Send all entries to the 


MANAGEMENT RESEARCH DIVISION 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD, INC. 


247 Park Avenue 


New York 
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COST OF LIVING CHANGES , 1929-1939 
100 INDEX NUMBERS, 1929=100 
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Cost of Living Changes—The general cost of liv- 
ing index continued its decline from the previous peak 
which occurred in September, 1937. This was the 
result of downward movements in some of the com- 
ponent parts of the index, including food, clothing and 
housing. 

Throughout the period covered by the chart, the 
most spectacular change in any of the components of 
the cost of living index, since 1929, occurred in housing. 
The sharp decline from 1929 to the low point in 1933 
was caused by a high degree of unemployment. “‘Dou- 
bling-up” of two or more families in the same homes 
became widespread. As a result of the greater demand 
for cheaper living quarters, rents were forced down, and 
vacant premises became more numerous. _ 

As subsequent conditions improved and unemploy- 
ment decreased, the cost of rent rose again, reaching a 
peak in September of 1937. At that time, the onset of a 
secondary depression again turned the index downward. 
This movement has apparently leveled off, in conse- 
quence of somewhat better business conditions. 

Of all the factors in the ccst of living, the greatest 
resistance to depression forces was shown by the index 


for sundries. Fuel and light remained relatively high, 
as compared with 1929, throughout the period. In this 
index the chart indicates that the seasonal factor is a 
dominant force. 


Money and ‘Real’? Weekly Earnings— “Real” 
earnings are money earnings corrected for changes in 
the cost of living. Because the cost of living declined, 
relative to 1929, and conversely, the purchasing power 
of the dollar increased, the chart shows “‘real”’ earnings 
at a higher level than money earnings. In these indexes 
the rate of increase has continued sharply upward since 
July. The index of hourly earnings, which is not indica- 
tive of total wages earned, also continued its upward 
trend. 

It will be observed from the chart that hourly earn- 
ings rose more rapidly from the low point in 1932-33 
than did weekly earnings. Hourly earnings, which 
represent total payrolls divided by man hours, have the 
nature of employers’ operating costs, while weekly 
earnings are more of an index of employees’ income. 


MONEY AND “REAL” WEEKLY EARNINGS, MANUFACTURING, 1929-1938 
INDEX NUMBERS, 1929=/00 
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UP OR DOWN? 


The economic system under which we have lived in the United States may be compared to a kind 
of escalator, which has been moved by a combination of forces and circumstances that have been more 
powerful in the past in the United States than in many other countries. On this escalator the American 
people are arranged, as they always have been, with most of them on the bottom steps and few on the 
upper steps. The escalator has always, been moving upward, carrying the whole population together 


to a higher level of prosperity. While the escalator has been carrying the whole population to a higher 
level, some of the people on each step of it have been walking upstairs by virtue of their own special 
enterprise and energy, as well as by luck, while some also have been drifting down the stairs. _ 

If we wish to have more prosperity in the United States, we must try to increase the productive 
capacity of the majority of the population who are on the lower steps of the escalator, make the escalator 
rise faster, and encourage and aid everyone to walk upstairs through his own efforts. 


VIRGIL JORDAN 
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A Nove. Emp.LorverE Housinc DEVELOPMENT 


The American Rolling Mill Company has announced 
a novel employee housing and home ownership develop- 
ment which will enable the industrial worker to reduce 
his living expenses by farming on a small scale during 
his spare time. Living in the country, the worker is 
less seriously affected by the peaks and valleys of 
employment inherent in the durable goods industry, 
and accordingly it is believed that this housing develop- 
ment will result in greater security for the employees 
who join in this venture. 

The plan which was undertaken at the suggestion of 
employees provides for the creation of a garden village 
of sixty steel houses, known as Fertile Valley Home- 
steads, Incorporated, located in the country three miles 
south of Middletown, Ohio, where the company’s main 
plant is situated. With each house will be provided 
an acre of land suitable for gardening. This unit of 
land has been found most satisfactory for the worker 
who wishes to combine industrial employment with 
part-time gardening, as it has been proved by govern- 
mental experiments that an acre of good garden soil 
will provide sufficient fruits, vegetables and poultry 
for a family of five. Besides, the industrial worker can 
not efficiently cultivate more land than this in his spare 
time. 

A year of careful research preceded the actual devel- 
opment of the project. Company housing experts con- 
sulted many authorities regarding various phases of 
the plan. The site was selected only after it had been 
approved by experts of the Ohio State University for 
fertility, drainage and water supply. The planning of 
the houses was under the direction of the chairman of 
the committee on small dwellings of the Institute of 
American Architects. 

All houses will be of one story but there are six dif- 
ferent floor plans from which to choose. The houses 
will be of self-frame, fire-safe steel construction, insu- 
lated and weather-stripped, and will be equipped with 
modern conveniences, such as bath, electricity, furnace, 
basement and a cold cellar for vegetables. The cost of 
these houses will vary from $4,500 to $5,300, dependent 
upon the number of rooms. The entire cost of the pro- 
ject is estimated at $300,000. 

The community will be self-governing. Each pur- 
chaser of a home becomes a member of the community 
association, which will enforce the necessary restric- 
tions to maintain high community standards. 

A building company, known as the Operative Home- 
stead Builders, Incorporated, is now being organized, 


and only employees who purchase homes may become 
stockholders. This company will employ experienced 
persons to buy land, arrange with contractors to build 
the homes, lay out the streets and build the water and 
sewerage systems. As soon as the development is com- 
pleted the building company will be dissolved and the 
stockholders will be paid the book value for their stock, 
including any profit made by the building company. 
Each employee stockholder will then take steps to have 
his home registered in his own name by means of a 
Federal Housing Administration mortgage. Construc- 
tion will start as soon as weather permits. 


ComMBINING PRoFIT-SHARING AND RETIRE- 
MENT PROVISIONS 


The Jewel Tea Company, Incorporated has adopted 
a new plan under which employees are encouraged to 
build up “‘retirement estates” through regular savings 
deposits, supplemented by a share in the company 
profits. When the employee retires, he does not receive 
a stipulated retirement allowance but his savings accu- 
mulated over a period of years, plus earnings on in- 
vested funds and his share in the company’s profits, 
are turned over to him in a form which the trustees of 
the fund deem best suited to his needs. The plan, which 
is known as the ‘“‘Jewel Retirement Estates,” is effective 
January 1, 1939. Details of the plan follow. 

Participation in the plan is voluntary and open to 
all full-time employees, except executives, twenty-one 
years of age and over, with one year’s service. Each 
employee electing to join must agree to save from $1.00 
to $4.00 per week, the amount of his savings within 
these limits depending upon his own wishes. The 
amount of the deposit may be changed at any time, but 
not more frequently than once quarterly. To partici- 
pate in the company’s profit-sharing provisions, the 
employee must deposit his savings for twenty-six suc- 
cessive weeks. 

The company’s contribution to the plan is dependent 
upon its profits. After deduction of $3.00 per share on 
the 280,000 shares of common stock issued, 25% of the 
remaining profits is set aside as the employee’s share. 
As a recognition for service rendered prior to January 1, 
1939, the company has made an initial payment of 


$80,555.90 which is to be credited to the account of 


employees who were in service one full year or more 
prior to January 1, 1939, and who start making savings 
deposits between January Ist and July 15, 1939. 
One-half of the company’s annual contribution is 
distributed for the employees’ accounts on the basis 
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of earnings, but only for periods during which the em- 
ployee contributes to the fund. The remaining half of 
the company’s contribution is divided on the basis 
of employee deposits during the year. With minor 
exceptions, employees must make deposits under the 
plan for at least twenty-six weeks in any one year in 
order to share in the company profits for that year. 
Inasmuch as the company’s initial contribution is 
made primarily for the purpose of rewarding service 
prior to January 1, 1939, this portion of the fund is 
to be divided on the basis of years of service. 


Both employee deposits and company contributions 
are pooled in a trust fund which is administered by 
two individual trustees and a corporate trustee. The 
trustees are given broad investment powers, and are 
directed to use their best judgment and efforts to main- 
tain and increase the value of trust assets. Once the 
funds have been deposited in trust they can never be 
returned to the company, while the employee’s savings 
may be withdrawn only at the time of retirement, sep- 
ation from service, death or permanent disability. 


Upon retirement, the employee receives the entire 
sum credited to his account, including his deposits, his 
share of the company’s profits, and earnings and gains 
on investments. The trust fund is valued every three 
months by the trustees, and each retiring employee’s 
share is based on this evaluation. Distribution may be 
made either in cash or securities, whichever seems in 
the opinion of the trustees to be in the best interest 
of the employee. The trustees may make the payment 
from the fund in one lump sum, or pay it in installments 
over a period not to exceed five years. The employee’s 
share may also be used to purchase paid-up insurance 
or annuities. 


At any time after the age of fifty an employee may 
be retired at the option of the company. The purpose 
of this provision is to preserve the full benefits of the 
plan to employees leaving in good standing, so that 
they may receive all of the balance of their account 
while their normal life expectancy still leaves them some 
years in which to enjoy their funds. It is in the sole 
interest of employees that this provision has been 
included, and it is not the intention of the company 
to establish age fifty as a retirement age for those who 
are able, efficient and willing to work. At age fifty- 
seven, the employee may retire from service and receive 
his entire share, while at age sixty-five retirement is 
compulsory unless employment is continued by agree- 
ment between the employee and the company. 


If the employee leaves the service of the company 
prior to retirement, he receives all of his own deposits 
plus a varying percentage of the remaining credits, 
ranging from 3% for one year’s service to 90% for 
twenty years’ service. All remaining amounts to the 
credit of such employees revert to the trust fund, and 
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are credited proportionately to the credit of remaining 
employee depositors. 

If an employee dies or becomes permanently dis- 
abled, he or his beneficiaries receive his full share of 
the trust fund. If an employee is on leave of absence 
because of sickness or other good cause, deposits may 
be suspended. In such cases, the employee is not 
required to make deposits for twenty-six weeks in 
order to share in the company’s contribution for the 
year. 

Once the company has made its contribution to the 
trust fund, it has no further interest in or claim to the 
funds. Neither does it have any obligation or continu- 
ing liability for the funds, since that responsibility 
rests with the trustees. 

The company reserves the right to change or termi- 
nate its contribution to the fund. In the event that 
company contributions are terminated, the plan will 
be automatically discontinued and the employees’ full 
share returned to them as quickly as possible, but in 
any event within two years. The provisions governing 
employees’ interests or rights may be amended by the 
company with the consent of employees representing 
51% of the accumulated employee deposits. 


New ContrisuTory RETIREMENT PROGRAM 
OF THE STANDARD O1L Company (INDIANA) 


Since 1903 the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
has been pensioning employees under successive plans 
of non-contributory character, which have been sub- 
ject to alteration or cancellation at the company’s 
option. Because the cost of this protection has been 
constantly rising, and provision for greater retirement 
security was needed, a new retirement plan “‘better 
suited to present and probably future financial condi- 
tions’ was presented to company stockholders on 
December 22nd for their approval. Accepted by owners 
of 97% of the shares represented at the meeting, the 
plan became effective January 1, 1939, and the em- 
ployees were given one month in which to decide 
whether they wished to take advantage of its provisions. 

For future service the new pension plan is on a con- 
tributory basis and will be carried through a com- 
mercial insurance company. Employees may volun- 
tarily contribute 2% of their monthly earnings up to 
$250.00 and 5% on all salary in excess of that amount. 
As its share, the company matches the employee con- 
tributions dollar for dollar. The amount accumulated 
each year for the employee will be invested in an 
annuity assuring him a monthly income after retire- 
ment. After ten years’ service, the employee acquires 
a vested right in the company’s payments to the insur- 
ance company on his behalf. If he withdraws from the 
plan or dies before time of retirement he or his bene- 
ficiaries will get back his contributions, with interest 
compounded at 214%. 
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For service prior to January 1, 1939, annuties will 
be paid out of current earnings, so far as the financial 
needs and condition of the company will permit. How- 
ever, the company has already begun to build up a 
trust fund from which pension payments for service 
accruing prior to January 1, 1939, will be made. An 
intitial contribution of $2,000,000 toward this reserve 
has been voted by the stockholders. 

The normal retirement age is sixty-five for men and 
sixty for women. Employees reaching the normal 
retirement age on December 31, 1938, will not neces- 
sarily be retired as soon as the contributory plan be- 
comes effective, but all such employees will be pen- 
sioned on July 1, 1939, although in individual cases an 
earlier retirement may be effected. 


EMPLOYEE SAVINGS AND INVESTMENT PLAN 
OF THE GENERAL Morors CorPORATION 


Under the provisions of the Employees’ Savings and 
Investment Plan of the General Motors Corporation, 
$1,317,787 was distributed on January 31, 1939, to 
employees who were members of the 1933 class. Of 
the total, $725,940 was paid in by the employees as 
savings, while $591,847 was contributed by the cor- 
poration. Each participant who contributed $100.00 
to the fund received at the time of distribution a cash 
settlement of approximately $131.00, and one share of 
General Motors Corporation. common stock. More 
than $249,300,000 has been distributed to General 
Motors Corporation employees since the inception of 
the plan twenty years ago. 


Loan EXPERIENCE oF CrepIT UNIons 


Since the first credit union was organized by the 
employees of the Ohio Telephone Company five years 
ago, the membership has steadily grown until there 
are now 4,301 employee members in the seven credit 
unions now in operation throughout the system. The 
per capita savings in these credit unions range from 
$48.00 to $90.00. 

The credit unions have had an excellent loan experi- 
ence. During their existence they have negotiated 
11,742 loans which in the aggregate amounted to a 
million and a half dollars, but of this sum it has been 
necessary to write off as uncollectable only about $500. 
Included in these uncollectable loans is one for $200 
defaulted because of death. 

A study of the reasons for negotiating loans, made 
by one of these credit unions, reveals the fact that the 
largest percentage of loans, 19%, was made to pay for 
medical treatment. Other reasons for borrowing from 
the credit union in order of frequency were: 18%, pay- 
ment of miscellaneous bills; 13%, automobiles; 9%, 
household goods; 8%, home repair; 5% each for cloth- 
ing, vacations, and refinancing loans. Other reasons 


for loans appearing less frequently were payment of 
coal bills, taxes and for educational purposes. 


Wuat Kinp or Foitks ARE STOCKHOLDERS ? 


An event of unusual significance in the developing 
technique of public relations is the survey of the 
Monsanto Chemical Company of St. Louis to answer 
the question ‘““Who Owns Monsanto?” The results of 
this interesting survey are published in the January 
issue of the company magazine. The entire body of 
stockholders are classified into various groups of per- 
sons and institutions, and then, selecting Cincinnati 
as a typical city, the stockholders in this city are 
analyzed and classified in greater detail. Many photo- 
graphs are reproduced to show the type of Cincinnati 
people whose money makes possible the operation of 
the Monsanto company, and who profit from these 
investments when Monsanto operations are profitable. 

The exhibit is one of the most telling refutations of 
the all-too-common belief of employees and the gen- 
eral public that stockholders are all wealthy individuals 
who are living off the toil of those who produce. It 
shows that stockholders are often people who are work- 
ing for a living and who have saved and invested some 
of their earnings in the hope of a reasonable return. 
Efforts like this of Mosanto should do much to break 
down class barriers that have been erected in the hope 
of setting off against each other different groups in 
the population. 


A Case Book or Laspor PROBLEMS 


There is an unusual book just off the press which 
should prove of great value for foremen discussion 
groups and for personnel supervisors. Its title is 
“Social Problems in Labor Relations” and it is pub- 
lished by McGraw Hill Book Company. It is probably 
the first book on this subject to be written in the form 
of dialogue. There are forty-six separate problems pre- 
sented, each one of which can be read in less than five 
minutes. Thus, a discussion group could select any 
number of cases at random from the book and lively 
interest would be quickly aroused, due to the practical 
nature of the problems presented. The authors, Paul 
Pigors, L. C. McKenney and T. O. Armstrong, carried 
on research and observations over a period of two 
years at two manufacturing plants which are identified 
as the National Manufacturing Company and the New 
Process Rubber Company. The focus of the study was 
management-worker relationships. By assisting the 
industrial relations manager in some of his work the 
observer established pleasant relationships with other 
members of the organization and thus was enabled to 
make first-hand observations and keep in close touch 
with employee reactions. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Wages and the Cost of Living 


A ones decline in manufacturing activity was and automobile, 5.7%. On the other hand, gains of 


revealed in reports for January received by more than 10% were noted in the agricultural imple- 
Tue ConrERENCE Boarp from manufacturers ment industry and the boot and shoe industry. The 
in twenty-five industries. Total man hours worked were total number of man hours worked in the twenty-five 
0.5% lower than in December, due to a decline in the industries combined in January, 1939, was 12.7% higher 
number of workers employed. Declines in total man than a year ago, and 37.3% lower than in 1929. 
hours were found in thirteen of the twenty-five indus- There were 0.5% fewer workers employed in January 
tries. The largest decreases were in the paper products than in December, 1938, 0.9% fewer workers than in 
industry, 6.1%, news and magazine printing, 6.1%, January, 1938, and 17.2% fewer workers than in 1929. 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, ALL WAGE EARNERS 
January, 1939 


Average Earnings Average Hours per Week per Wage Earner 
InDUsTRY Hourly Weekly Actual Nominal 
Jan Dec Jan Dec. Jan Dec Jan Dec 

Agricultural SINPNCMORT Sc Fo -ko ey Owe ee hg ot $.804 $.801 | $29.98 | $28.58 Seo Si%e7/ 40.2 40.2 
Auromobile’ toga et owen te en as 944 .947 31.57 33.53 33.5 35.4 40.0 40.0 
anand soe eee ten + wee Cn a 524 527 19.70 18.86 376 35.8 40.0 40.0 
Rbemicaleee ec ee ec eee ask went 746 745 29.43 28.57 S255 38.3 40.1 40.2 
Cotton—North ence eee icieneik = selec! apa 2 sb. omiems .489 .490 18.96 18.55 38.8 OY 40.0 39.9 
Riecerical manufacturing? sere cee oc ok eee .799 .798 29.00 28.52 36.3 35.8 39.8 39.9 
arniure ee. totes oes Oe rr ts es ean’ 643 645 24.06 24.29 37.4 SY/ a7! 40.9 41.0 
Hosiery and knit goods............. eet coc cee 545 545 18.94 19.55 34.8 35.8 40.1 40.1 
‘EPR Ti BOIS ye Sieg aos Semen i ae rE ato 825 835 26.48 26.72 S2ai 32.0 40.2 40.1 
Leather tanning end Anishing ct. Sa Pe pee eee .638 635 24.62 24.89 38.6 39:2 40.2 40.2 
Lumber and millwork..... SS en Eee ee .671 674 25.69 25.30 38.3 37.6 41.9 41.9 
[ufo ace 1S Sines J ote Fy Le aint Be Bacteria ervey 694 .687 28.85 27.96 41.5 40.7 40.5 40.5 
PAVE ANOLVALINSN erent ela yee te crak onic cna 714 .709 27.67 27.94 38.8 39.4 40.8 41.0 
Pro cr alpen ee ee ee 640 640 | 25.28 | 25.25 | 39.5 | 39-4 | 41.3°| 41.4 
MMe ONIIEES «6 ns Syne ese eee ee Sie aipeane .606 .602 23.18 23.63 Sone 39.3 40.4 40.5 
erinting—book and JOD. 2 o6..cc oc mec esse Serene cues .809 .804r | 31.75 OH. SF Se) 2 39 .2r 40.0 40.0 
Printing—news and magazine...........-.----2-.e0e0- 951 952 34.40 36.21 36.2 38.0 39.8 39.7 

Lis LTE E ses. any ty se Sy ee a ae 855 .859 30.14 30.51 Korey) 3525 38.4 38 .4r 

MPR DDEL ATES ANG LILES fo. 5:cs ose oun ois) s eacryees oe enesepere 1.019 1.022 34.44 35 56 33.8 34.8 37.3 37.3r 
ERSTE PUD DEE PIOUUCES he ese co aisle oc evatyn sea sane .673 671 24.91 24.41 37.0 36.4 39.7 39.7 
eed ast Seyehyc Dek See Roa ie SMe eer a eae meee 516 509 Wak) 17.82 34.5 35.0 40.2 40.2 
VT he 5 ae a ae aan PS Rig eee eae eine Peto oh sue 586 21.45 21.85 36.3 37.3 40.2 40.3 
Foundries and machine shops...............+--++0+0+> 2 afr: 726 26.73 26.56 36.7 36.6 40.2 40.2 
lle ARGS its (S36 aeeon See Saipan A Renate ar Je) EM 5a 24.79 34.1 Sy 40.2 40.2 
2. Machine and machine tools................ Res .738 37. 28.20 Qe 38.2 Sid. 40.9 40.7 
Bemtlcavy COUpMent 52 soe cpio ase cics or tonnes 785 . 788 29.26 28 .68 Sid 36.4 40.1 40.1 
seeliataware and small parts... oo... 2205 nee nee ee 662 .654 25.02 24.72 37.8 37.8 40.4 40.4 
Sy Giicoemii bees 6 ae a a eee eee eee eee eee s1pea} 26.05 26.49 36.0 36.5 3977 Sed 
DS ANDUSERIES oa etree ieee choice ape shea e oiaisaere aio sen eyel $.713 $.713 | $25.95 | $26.027 36.6 36.6 40.3 40.3 
Sa ee eateries Sh eh neni Sy he Ae Th ES $.691 $.691 | $25.69) $25.46 ihe 36.8 39.5 39.3 
Se : 2992 .981 36.14 36.08 36.4 36.8 36.0 36.0 


SS Mk WE 


b f h ments only and do not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as reduced or free 
Saas ied ee ee ee raed by rim couoaliy to eciplovess. Various forms of wage equivalents are in use in industrial establishments in many 
localities, but the part which they pay a3 compensation for work performed cannot be taken into account in a study of this character. 
1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Association and the National Industrial Conference Board. 
2Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 
3Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and the National Industrial Conference Board. 


rRevised. 
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Seen Ee } 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING, JANUARY, 1939 
| 
Relati Indexes, 1923=100 Percentage Changes | 
elative 
It Importance December, 1938 January, 1938 
Su in Post-War * 1938 to to . 
Family Budget January, 1939 | December, 1938} January January, 1939 | January, 1939 | 
Rood igs Pets cea ak ae Mata 33 79.2 80.3 » 82.0 aay rae | 
Blousing serves coe vistage nic ee oe ieee 20 86.2 86.2 88.2 ee cay 
Clothing esc cate et em cosmos voter 12 TPU 73.0 76.7 ai nes te 
Men’s clothings. ..5..).....2.0% 78.6 78.9 83.2 ah oar 
Women’s clothing.............. 66.8 67.1 70.1 ae : a ; 
Huelvandilights.4,... ces errr ee eteaaaue 5 85.9 86.0 86.3 , if gies 5 
Coalaene ek Ue 85.8 85.8 86.2 oe 0.5 
SAR SRE Rees ais ee 
Rare a rae cigs ae 30 96.8 96.8 97.6 0 0.8 
Cerone SUE NS ee bes Tes 1) wh Lie a ee | Ree eee > | ee | ee ary 
WEIGHTED AVERAGE OF ALLITEMS... 100 85.4 85.8 87.5 -0.5 2 
PURCHASING VALUE OF DOLLAR...... Let 116.6 114.3 +0.4 4+2.4 
1Based on food price indexes of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, January 17, 1939, December 13, 1938 and January 18, 1938. 
INDEXES OF EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS 
January, 1939 
1923=100 
Average Earnings 
Total 
Weekly Employment Man Hours Payrolls 
INDUSTRY Worked 


Agricultural implement................ 


ARSOMGO eter eee eka tues o-ae onsen 99.5 | 99.7 | 69.80 74.0 1104-7, 111059 
Bou candisnoe gaceectu te epee Pee eee 95.4- [7° 911 78.7 pies See 76.1 
Chemical eaeccbr gictcsrs caioaioenin ss 109.4-| 109.6.}\ 81-25)" 78°9.] 119=7- 116-4 
Cotton——Notth a5, se scastancs notin ases 39-7 | 40.6.1" 32-2) 32.2ale Sonne one 
Electrical manufacturing............... 7801 | 76.9") 959.3. F957 6) 83065) aso 
BGriricnres ea Sottero hee 80.0] 80.6] 62.1 63: Ola lee 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 109.6 | 110.1 82.4 |. 085al \ 173 ies 
Ironuandesteel rose e) eereer a at. 90:9" |= 907-1 -- 50-51. 50-30) 70 I aL0ee 
Leather tanning and finishing 16.7°) 323°] 62:2 | 60:4 |= Ol Ses 7828 
Lumber and millwork................. 58.6 | 60.8] 45.4] 46.2] 64.3 | 65.7 
Meatpacking vet sce ot nae uae ae 97.0 | 100.7] 81.0] 82.5 | 118.9 | 119.6 
Paint and varnish 12751} 121.62) 9473") ~ 9622 l26 el 27a 
Paper and pulp 10520 | 105.0: 8051) | 379.9701 7s) 01s 
Paper products 122.0 | 126.4] 98.0 | 104.4 | 129.8 | 137.1 
Printing—book and job................ : 100.6 | 103.4} 85.9} 88.3r| 106.6 | 108.97 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 137.2 | 137.4 116.9 | 118.6 | 94.0 | 100.1 | 128.8 | 137.5 
Ribberiew carta RiGee ees se ee 136565 | oa. 2. 13.472. 4 NST 200-3, |v os9 1-2 18.8 
pi Rene fete ano tees ct. conte 104.0 | 102.6 85.2 | 85.5r| 63.2] 64.4r] 65.8 | 66.2r 
WY OOacbte Re totiseu; cobwic ieee clase wen: 117.0 | 116.0 78.0 | 78.9] 59.6] 61.9] 69.8 72.0 
Foundries and machine shops........... IPA) A) SS TS Or tom lao 5c68| 05.9 1. 20,8 eee 
em OUNCES aoe nrc Fin scetid cea 345. <. 125.3 | 124.9 57.5 | 56.4] 39.0] 37.8] 48.9 | 47.2 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 134.4 | 134.2 81.0 | 80.0] 62.1 | 60.6] 83.7] 81.3 
3. Heavy equipment................ 117.2 | 117.6 47.6 | 46.4] 36.0] 34.2} 42.2] 40.3 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 129.3 A 27d 95.4] 98.2] 74.3] 76.5) 96.2} 97.8 
Se OtNee Products nace nai c. ak 129.1 | 129.8 91.9 |; 94.8 |) 67, Sal 70598761 9129 
25 INDUSTRIES......... Ba Tee ERC SAIN 131.8 | 131.8 | 97.5 | 97.8 | 114.2 | 114.0] 83.6 | 84.0r] 62.2] 62.5r| 81.5 | 82.2r 
i a APO EES SE NN OT 83.6 | 84-0r] 62.2 | 62.5r|_ 81.5 | 82.21 


NOTE: No basig 1923 data are available, hence no indexes are given for the following: rubber tires and tubes, other rubber products, cement, petroleum 
refining, and ‘'27 industries.” 


'Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Association and the National Industrial Conference Board. 
Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 


*Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and the National Industrial Conference Board. 
rRevised. ; 
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Total payroll disbursements in January were 0.9% age weekly earnings in the twenty-five industries com- 
lower than in December. They were 12.4% higher than bined were 13.6% higher than last January, and 9.1% 
last year, and 24.8% lower than in 1929. lower than in 1929. Real weekly earnings a Japaary: 
Hourly earnings averaged 71.3 cents in both Decem- 1939, that is, actual weekly earnings adjusted for the 
ber and January. They were only 0.1% lower than in cost of living, were 0.2% higher than in December 
January, 1938, but 20.8% higher than in 1929. The 1938, 16.3% higher than in January, 1938, and 6.5% 
average work week was 36.6 hours in both December higher than in 1929. 
and January. It was 13.7% higher than last year and The cost of living of wage earners in the United States 
24.2% lower than in 1929. declined 0.5% from December to January, because of 
Average weekly earnings declined from $26.02 in decreases in the cost of food, clothing, and gas and elec- 
December to $25.95 in January, or 0.3%. The auto- tricity. Living costs in January, 1939, were 2.4% lower 
mobile industry showed the greatest decline in weekly than in January, 1938, 14.7% lower than in 1929, but 
earnings from December to January, 5.8%, and news 19.1% higher than at the low point that was reached 
and magazine printing showed a decline of 5.0%. Aver- in 1933. 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, ALL MALE AND FEMALE WAGE EARNERS 
January, 1939 


Att MALE FEMALE 


Average Earnings Average Hours Average Earnings Average Hours 
INDUSTRY ee a a aa, pens Week per per Week per 
Hourly Weekly Wage Earner Hourly Weekly Wage Earner 
Jani] Deca} Jan.=]' Dec: “|. Jan. Dec. 
Agricultural implement................ $.806 | $.804 |$30.13 |$28.71 | 37.4 $.613 | $.620 1$20.35 1$20.17 | 33.2} 32.5 
aRuoOD ie! hee essa. aoe cake > .954 95 eS e96 N33 797 Ape S355: .703 -699 | 24.18 | 23.91 | 34.4] 34.2 
Boot and BORA. Se ake ot ae Oe .598 .593 | 22.41 | 21.40 | 37.5 .422 428 | 15.86 | 15.02} 37.6] 35.1 
ChennsCal ssres oe oso os oe series EE gal wee eee eal ee ded Ee pee eh : 38.6 
Cotton—North...... eet Seat eee CSAS He 5464215872) 21575 He 4ONS 36.6 
Electrical manufacturing............ es sfor 2852 853 | 31.20 | 30.59 | 36.6 Sia) 
Furniture’... .. Seen Ore Se Sucks O22 653 656 | 24.55 | 24.801 37.6 S5-3) 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 668 677 | 25.00 | 25.29 | 37.4 35.4 
minty ange Boge eos OREO ae 825 835 1e26748=]26-7244 = 3241 ene 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 662 66051" 25562) | 25593213857 38.6 
Lumber and millwork................. 671 674 | 25.69 | 25.30] 38.3 ae 
Ment packing: ss... :2oc. 124: <ckaeOee 719 JAS ALSO IS 29212) S41 29 39.3 
Pamntiand varnaish>. .. 2223s... ssssi eels 727 723 | 28.28 | 28.56] 38.9 38.0 
PERO IC OILY ois no 25: «cinnamon sts ois a 655 654 | 26.04 | 25.82} 39.7 36.5 
PM TRONS, esp =n - 5s - ov tREs 662 662 | 26.10 | 26.20} 39.4 38.5 
Printing—book and job................]  .895 900r| 36.17 | 36.24r} 40.4 36.8r 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 999 995 | 36.36 | 37.98 | 36.4 37.8 
RAD eens oa On nner 957 961 | 33.61 | 34.16 | 35.1 35.1 
1. Rubber tires and tubes........... 1.058 | 1.063 | 35.99 | 37.17} 34.0 33.4 
2. Other rubber products............ 786 782 | 29.18 | 28.65 | 37.1 35.8 
Su) eae ee eR en Pree wreaistalacivens 3 583 579: | 20.38 | 20.21 | 34.9 35.2 
ied 521 at oe ee yeh i es 643 638 | 24.12 | 24.49 | 37.5 ae 
Foundries and machine shops..........- 748 748 | 27.59 | 27.40 | 36.9 35.8 
fem ouiscdlrte$:s 2 2250). ios. sees see oS 742 739'| 25-37 | 25.00 | 234.2 : : : : : SLR: 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 742 741 | 28.42 | 27.95 | 38.3 IS = 5075 lelid.20 {218s 08e|un8325- fan soi 7 
3. Heavy equipment................ 785 788 | 29.26 | 28.68 | 37.3 es aoe are aa Sie rane 
4, Hardware and small parts......... .695 | .686 | 26.44 | 26.02} 38.1 .458 | .461 | 16.50] 17.02] 36.0} 36.9 
5, Othersproducts st ai.% sr wyaleeea.s 5763-4} 10 e270 Latae 8221 alae oOo) .485 | .483 | 16.99] 17.16 | 35.0} 35.5 
BETS 5 res ne a $.757 | $.759 1$27.73 |$27.76r| 36.8 $.473 | $.473 |$16.72 |$17.007} 35.3} 36.0 


i ff | | —— eed hemmed 


Se Pas ie rae iin acon oreo ci $.691 | $.691 |$25.69 |$25.46 | 37.2 : a Foon] 
riche Copco p > .992 | .981 | 36.14 | 36.08 | 36.4 


ee ff | a | a | re re | | RS | T, 


or SOE ee ee $.762r|$27 .84 |$27.87r 
1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Association and the National Industrial Conference Board. 
2Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. - 

3Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and the National Industrial Conference Board. 
rRevised. 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE WAGE EARNERS 
January, 1939 


UNSKILLED SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED 


Average Earnings Average Hours Average Earnings Average Hours 

per Week per per Week per 

DEN Hourly Weekly Wage Earner Hourly Weekly Wage Earner 
Jan Dec Jan Dec Jan Dec Jan Dec Dec Jan Dec 


Agricultural implement............-.-- $.650 | $.645 |$23.99 |$22.89 | 36.9] 35.5 | $.826 | $.824 |$30.93 |$29.46 | 37.4] 35.7 


Automobiletc ccc cccciscne erersyerrelelasre ot 781 783 | 27.26 | 28.42 | 34.9 36.3 .963 : 34.29 33.4 35.5 
Bootandishoeses martes) iteiioevas > « sivas .436 .439 | 16.66 | 16.81 SS zalpeso es .605 4 21.56 S755: 36.0 
Chemical easy hci sion oucuineds .688 .687 | 27.23 | 26.74} 39.6] 38.9 .806 i 30.85 39.8 38.1 
Cotton NOtthies ccs ome asec 496 .497 | 20.22] 19.66 | 40.8 39.5 .561 : 21.86 40.1 38.7 
Electrical manufacturing...............] .658 :656 | 24.21.1122 17.) 28628) |-233.8 .873 ; S159} S36 56s eset 
Furniture*stccscr: cose oe Aaa 509 | .516} 19.55 | 19.81 |] 38.4] 38.4] 689] . 25.98 | 37.4] 37.6 
Hosiery and knit goods..............-- 455 A582 018259017 738 a4ONl | aso 684 ; 25.84 | 37.3 | 37.3 
Jronvand:steel®, c.scc cc ssemeneee es .623 .634 | 20.31 } 20.927) 32.6 | 33.0r}) .861 ; 21, 10ri e320 31.8r 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... .556 | .548 | 22.20 | 21.66 | 40.0] 39.5 .687 ; 26.92 | 38.4] 39.2 
Lumber and millwork................. -471 | .475 | 18.79 | 18.72 | 39.9] 39.4] .744] . 2718 |23ie8 |e 
Meat packing’ ).aGc.. oes goer acting 4: .617 .618 | 25.44 | 25.06 | 41.2] 40.6 .767 5 31e2 7a wade 41.1 
Paintang varnishes sqace are -620 .622 | 23.81 | 24.13 | 38.4] 38.8 785 : 31 OOF S9o2s | n9 
Paperrand pulp secre cee ascianait -533 | .538 | 20-14 | 2018-1) 37.8 + 37.5 | .695 | | 27.93 | 40.2] 40.2 
Paper products.......--0.+sseseeseee: 2509 -| = 522: 1.19555. 152073138. 4i le S97 olen ae 28.71 89295153955 
Printing—book and job................ .536 | .535r| 21.97 | 21.327} 41.0} 39.97] 1.014 | 1.005r 40.61r} 40.2] 40.4r 
Printing—news and magazine.......... s617- |" 1621-1 22,.22-) 23725.) 23620 | 37-5. nl 0900 12081 41.47 | 36.5] 38.4 
Rub beritcccteracie oso sian are eis claie ska .668 | .670 | 24.90 | 24.12 | 37.3 | 36.0] .967] . 34.64 | 35.0} 35.6 
1. Rubber tires and tubes........... oI 16H 2172222 12289) -26548) 1s 85.1.1 34801 1066n EE OTS 37.513) \ero4.0 33520) 
2. Other rubber products............ = 560"\— £566 |e 2202231221047 13960 37-97 | OTe ee 2359 7giet37..0)| 36.6 
Wooltiee cite tec eats eae Sec oe .521 | .521 | 19.71 | 20.00} 37.9 | 38.4] .703 26.70 | 37.3] 38.4 
Foundries and machine shops........... 621 £629) |322238=|'22-868) =36208 | eS6e50 |e 772 232325) 37.0) le 30n6: 
LePoundri¢s .....,cactes soso eae cst .613 POLIS) 21 55a) 21-400) = 35a 35.0 .795 262532123328 33:23 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 565 510 -[a21 40 fol Sicl237 9S) = Syl .760 28.62 |} 38.4 | 37.7 
3. Heavy equipment................ 1629) 2.633.212.3202 2|-22 7464) = 36260) o Seah 84: 29.80 | 37.4] 36.6 
4, Hardware and small parts......... 565 pile || 20295a le 21 SSS 3 oleae 7 4nl eee 698 26.64 | 38.5 


5.-Other:products#iiaa.cctG.tee jd oer .673 | .690 | 23.66 | 25.24 | 35.2} 36.6] .782 


| | ee | | | | | | | | 


$.585 | $.589r1$21.82 |$21.96r} 37.5 | 37.4r| $.800 | $.802 |$29.22 |$29.277r| 36.7 | 36.6 


| | ae | er | | a | a | a | 


$.578 | $.571 |$20.18 |$19.86 | 34.9 | 34.8 | $.714 | $.715 |$26.90 $26.65} 37.6] 37.3 
.720 | .711 | 26.28 | 26.16 | 36.5 | 36.8 | 1.040 | 1.029 | 37. 37.87 | 36.4 | 36.8 


| | | a | a | | | | | a | a | 


$.586 | $.590r1$21.85 |$21.997r| 37.5 | 37.4 | $.804 | $.805 |$29.35 |$29.407| 36.7] 36.6 


DEANDUSTRIES tie c-f cioe's G-o 0.5 sin iexstoiopsnecoonels 


1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Association and the National Industrial Conference Board. 
2Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 

Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and the National Industrial Conference Board. 
Silk industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled and skilled labor groups are not available for this industry. 
rRevised. 


Notes on Personnel Administration (Continued from page 32) 


Payro.i Statistics: 1900-1938 ‘ Hours of Work Per Week 
, ~. Machine crews............ 78 42 —46% 
Recently a paper manufacturing company made an Yard employees........... 60 40.8 327% 
; 4 i te bg Female employees.......... 60 40 _ SEE 
analysis of its records, and the resulting indications of x 
chan in : Weekly Wages 
ee Bg - aie 13 ates, hours of work, and weekly Machine crews............ $14.59 $36.54 150% 
wages are impressive. Through the courtesy of this Yard employees........... *~ 6.00 19.38 223% 
company we are permitted to reproduce the following Female employees.......... 4.50 15.80. 51% 


statement of changes from 1900 to 1938: 


The Conference Board Management Record is Pub- 


Hourly Rates lished Monthly for the Information of Associates of the 
pene ee Res eet Per si6 eee NaTIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp 
Yard employecs........... "10 ‘41% 375% 247 Park Avenue, New York City 
Female employees.......... .07% 3914 427% 


